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Tura's masterpiece in the Gallery is the Madonna
Enthroned (No. 772), in which the mannered per-
fection of the artist's technique is shown to its best
advantage. The Virgin is seated upon a throne em-
bellished with all kinds of learned symbolism, whilst,
below, two Angels are working an organ in solemn
concentration.

FRANCESCO DEL GOSSA (1435P-1477) was Tura's
ardent follower, and our unique example of his work,
St. Vincent Ferrer (No. 597), displays the artist in
a mood of gaunt austerity. A more pleasing repre-
sentation of the Ferrarese School is seen in the natural-
istic little Israelites Gathering Manna (No. 1217)
by ERCOLE DI ROBERTI (1450P-1496),

The pride of the Duveen Room is the wonderful
group of paintings by another of Squarcione's famous
pupils, CARLO CRIVELLI (1430/35-c. 1495). The
National Gallery possesses the finest extant collection of
works by Crivelli, and it is important, on this account
alone, to assess the significance of the artist in the his-
tory of Venetian painting.

Crivelli is a paradox among artists, since, although he
is not chronologically the earliest artist of the Venetian
School, he is, in certain qualities of style, among the most
archaic. Like Janus, he looks before him and behind.
In some respects he is ahead of his time and in others he
seems to belong to an earlier age. It was owing to these
contradictory qualities that Crivelli left no artistic in-
heritors and remained an isolated figure in the sphere
of Venetian painting. Contemporary painters could ad-
mire his precision and his love of accurate observation,
but they demanded something freer and broader in
painting than the fastidious detail and rather peevish
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